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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


ACOUSTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
OR, THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS WITH 
REFERENCE TO SOUND AND THE BEST MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 
Vi. 

We have already given our views as to the 
Position, Shape and Proportions required in a 
structure, intended for musical purposes. But, 
aside from these important considerations, magni- 
tude or a large capacity is indispensable to give 
to music its full power. The most sublime effects 
of the oratorio and symphony can only be pro- 
duced in spacious buildings; this is independent 
of the number of the audience, and, in great 
measure, too, of the vocal and orchestral force 
employed. Mr. Gardiner was admitted to the 
rehearsal of the first grand performance in York 
Cathedral in 1825, when only five auditors were 
present. The choral and instrumental band con- 
sisted of six hundred performers. In one of his 
desultory volumes he thus speaks of that occa- 
sion. 

Upon the first burst of the voices and instruments on 
the words “ Glory be to God,” the effect was more than 
the senses could bear, so much was the sound augmented 
by the vast space of this noble building; nor was it till 
those overpowering concussions ceased that the imagina- 

tion could recover itself. 
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And in another place, referring to the same 
subject, he remarks : 

Who has not observed the peculiar lustre imparted to 
a musical performance in a spacious chureh, which 
heard in other situations would give the ear no pleasure. 


Washington Irving, in his “ Sketch Book,” thus 
beautifully and with graphic power describes the 
effect of a sudden burst of music aiid the vast 
silence of Westminster Abbey: 


The sound of casual footsteps had ceased. I could 
only hear, now and then, the distant voice of the priest 
repeating the evening service, and the faint responses of 
the choir; these paused for a time, and all was hushed. 
The stillness, the desertion and obscurity that were grad- 
ually prevailing around, gave a deeper and more solemn 


interest to the place: 
* * * * * . 


+ 

Suddenly the notes of the deep laboring organ burst 
upon the ear, falling with doubled and redoubled inten- 
sity, and rolling, as it were, hyge billows of sound. How 
well do their volume and grandeur accord with this 
mighty building. With what pomp do they swell through 
its vast vaults, and breathe their awful harmony through 
these caves of death and make the silent sepulchre vocal! 
And now they rise in triumphant acclamation, heaving 
higher and higher their accordant notes, and piling sound 
on sound. 
the choir break out into sweet gushes of melody; they 
soar aloft, and warble along the roof, and seem to play 
about these lofty vaults like the pure airs of heaven. 
Again the pealing organ heaves its thrilling thunders, 
compressing air into music, and rolling it forth upon the 
soul. What long-drawn cadences! What solemn, sweep- 
ing concords! It grows more dense and powerful — it 
fills the vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls. And 
now it is winding up in full jubilee— it is rising from 
the earth to heaven — the very soul seems rapt away, 
and floating upwards on this swelling tide of harmony! 

The commemoration of Handel, which took 
place in Westminster Abbey in 1784, forms one 
of the grandest musical epochs in history. This 
festival lasted five days and was conducted in 
presence of the Royal Family and many of the 
nobility of the realm, and the public in general 
to the number of three or four thousand persons. 
The number employed in the instrumental and 
choral band amounted to between five and six 
hundred. In 1834, just fifty years afterwards, 
this festival was repeated, in the account of which 
a writer in the Musical Library speaks as follows : 

The nave of the Abbey is 150 feet long and, including 
the aisles, 72 feet wide: its height 101 feet. This space 
was converted into a grand saloon, at the west end of 
which was erected the orchestra, rising from about eight 
feet from the floor to the middle of the great window; 
the principal singers and the instrumental performers 
occupying the nave part: the chorus filling the portion 


And now they pause, and the soft voices of 





in the aisles up to the tops of the arches. In each aisle 
was built a long, deep gallery extending from the orches- 
tra to the royal boxes, and projecting from the wall to 
about three feet beyond the columns. The galleries 
contained several rows of seats, rising to the key-stone of 
the arches. The aisles below were fitted up in a manner 
similar to the galleries. 

It is admitted that the perfofmers, on the present occa- 
sion, excelled in every way those who formed the orches- 
tra on the different festivals at the close of the last cen- 
tury. The force employed in the full pieces amounted 
to five hundred and ninety-one; and the band generally, 
both instrumental and vocal, can only be mentioned in 
terms of the highest praise. Yet those who heard the 
music in York Cathedral, in 1825, declare that, with 
about the same number of performers, but in an area 
more than double that of Westminster Abbey, the effect 
was greater than that just witnessed in the capital of the 
kingdom. 

But we need not go so far away for evidence and 
illustration in proof of our position. Who among 
those present at the late opening festival of the 
Boston Music Hall could fail to notice the pecu- 
liar mellow effect of Handel's “ Hallelujah” and 
the “IIeavens are telling,” though rendered by 
a force of fifty instruments and five hundred 
voices ? Compare this with the stunning sensa- 
tions we have been wont to experience in former 
times, while the choruses of the grand old masters 
were being driven into our ears within the nar- 
row confines of the old Melodeon, and that, too, 
with one half tie choral power recently employed. 

These effects in the instances above mentioned 
may be, in part, attributed to the associations of 
time and place, but in greater part, we contend, 
are they owing to the architectural qualities of 
the building. And the explanation is to be found, 
doubtless, in the tact before alluded to, that dis- 
tance aids in fusing together and harmonizing 
musical sounds. Thus sound requires room for 
its perfect development, and an ample space has, 
in itself, a mellowing influence upon the harshness 
that exists, in greater or less degree, in every 
musical performance, seeming, as it were, to purify 
the sound in some measure of its inharmonious 
elements and suffer it to fall with richer effect 
upon the ear. , 

Thus far, in this connection, we have spoken 
only of orchestral and choral harmony ; but it is 
a mistake to suppose that choral or orchestral 
floods of sound are required to fill such ample 
space, while the tones of a single voice therein 
would be embayed or lost. There is a lustre 
likewise imparted to the intonation of a single 
voice or instrument, in similar circumstances, when 
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rightly managed, such as no narrow limits can 
give. We speak here of an apartment constructed 
in accordance with the principles previously given, 
in which the sound is not unduly absorbed, over- 
powered, wasted or confused. 

According to the experiments of Mr. Benjamin 
Wyatt, it appears that the geometrical figure 
which comes nearest to the extreme limits of the 
natural expansion of the voice, in speaking, is a 
semi-circle of seventy-five feet radius, continued 
on each side to the extent of seventeen feet, or in 
the proportions of about two-ninths of its lateral 
expansion beyond the limits of the semi-circle, 
and then converging suddenly until the two lines 
meet behind the back of the speaker; in other 
words, that the reach of the voice, when moder- 
ately exerted, was in the proportion of about two- 
ninths further in a direct line than laterally ; and 
that being distinctly audible on each side of the 
speaker at a distance of seventy-five feet it will 
be as plainly heard ata distance of ninety-two 
feet in front of him, declining in strength behind 
him so as not to be be clearly heard at much 
more than thirty feet.* 

The figure that would conform to these mea- 
surements it will be seen is an imperfect ellipse 
whose major and mmor axes are respectively 
150 and 122 feet. This is the space allotted 
to the sound in the ordinary exertions of speak- 
ing, and under the usual conditions of the atmo- 
sphere. We have seen, however, that, when the 
medium is in a state of absolute purity, vocal 
sounds are readily conveyed over an extent far 
greater than that just stated. We shall have 
occasion to allude to this point again when we 
come to the subject of ventilation and warming. 

The calculations of Mr. Wyatt, we repeat, 
refer only to the power of the vocal tones in the 
ordinary efforts of articulate speech; but of the 
capacity of the human voice, when rightly exer- 
cised in song, to fill completely a space much 
larger than that above designated, we have no 
As noticed in a previous chapter, a 
musical tone reaches further than other sounds 
of the same intensity; in illustration of which it 
is only necessary to instance the effect of the 


doubt. 


liturgy recited in the cathedrals abroad, where, as 
must have been often observed, the Mass, which 
is performed in musical tones, becomes audible in 
the remotest part of the church, whereas, had the 
same service been read, the sound would have 
been wholly lost. It follows, as a corollary from 
this that a perfect intonation of voice or instru- 
ment is required to insure its legitimate and full 
power, and, in this particular, as has been truly 
» remarked by a keen observer, the effect in a 


building of proper construction is a measure of 


the accuracy and excellence of the performance. 

In our choice of materials, wherewith to form 
the walls of a structure best adapted for the dis- 
play of musical effects, we should be guided by 
the principles laid down in a former chapter. We 
have seen that, in the communication of vibra- 
tions from one medium to another of different 
density, a want of homogeneity, in the receiving 
medium, impairs the quality of the transmitted 
sound. This is well illustrated by the experiment 
of Chladni in the communication of the sonorous 
vibrations from a glass to the contained liquid 
when its homogeneity is disturbed. Here the 
sound is excited in a solid and transmitted toa 
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fluid medium. Conversely, this experiment is 
repeated upon a larger scale whenever a musical 
tone is excited in the contained air of a room. 

We a!so found, when treating of the propaga- 
tion of sound in different media, that the resonance 
of solid bodies is in the ratio of their conducting 
power, which latter depends, in great degree, 
upon hardness and elasticity, and uniformity of 
structure. 

In the proper structure and conformation, there- 
fore, of the walls and ceiling of every musical 
room, are found the primary conditions of its re- 
sonance and perfect intonation. Reasoning from 
the data afforded in the vibration of musical 
strings, we have previously enjoined the use of 
harmonic measurements in the general propor- 
tions and subdivisions of such rooms, for the secur- 
ing the free vibration and consequent resonance 
of the whole and its parts. But this is pre- 
supposing such unity of structure as before men- 
tioned, without which no harmonic proportions 
would produce the intended results. 

In the selection of materials for building we 
are of necessity limited to wood, brick and stone. 
Of the woods, various species of the pine ap- 
pear to be among the best resonants and con- 
ductors of sound, and are therefore well fitted for 
our purpose. Should a building be entirely con- 
structed of this material (we have no reference 
here to a mere lining of wood) it would doubtless 
best answer the end in view. But the greater 
expense and risk attending this mode of building 
will prove a sufficient objection to its use. 

As between brick and stone, there seems but 
little choice. By the preceding considerations, 
however, we are led to the opinion that the one 
or the other should alone be employed, and that 
the substance used as a cement should partake of 
the nature of the solid material, that thus the 
whole mass may more nearly resemble a uniform 
structure. In this connection arises the question 
as to the proper finish of the internal face of such 
wall, being the surface presented to the sound, the 
discussion of which point must be reserved for 
another chapter. U. 
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Tur Duke’s Musicat Pepicrer. It is a 
little singular, says the Literary World, that the 
Duke of Wellington, who, we believe, was entirely 
indifferent to the Fine Arts, should have had a 
musical pedigree, as appears by this statement: 

“In ‘Taylor’s history of the University of 
Dublin, among a list of notables recorded to have 
graduated there, we find the following account 
of the Earl ot Mornington, father to the late 
Duke of Wellington: ‘His lordship graduated 
as a filius nobilis in the University, in which 
class he distinguished himself as an elegant clas- 
sical scholar. At an early age he displayed a 
very decided turn for musical composition, which 
he devoted much of his time in cultivating, not 
only in composition, but practically, for his lord- 
ship attained to a considerable degree of skill on 
the violin and violoncello. In 1758, a musical 
academy was established in Dublin by the influ- 
ence of this nobleman, who became its president 
and leader. It was exclusively composed of 
amateurs from among the nobility and gentry, 
ladies being included. This did much good in 
improving the taste for musical entertainments 
in Trstaad, and once a year they performed in 
public for the benefit of some charitable institu- 
tion, and a large sum was thus collected for be- 
nevolent purposes. His lordship was also pro- 
fessor of music in this University, and gave his 
courses of lectures with great success. Lord 
Mornington’s Sacred Music holds a distinguished 
place amongst our cathedral compositions.” 





(Translated from the Magazine Encyclopedique, of Jan. 1812.] 
Violins — The Amati Family. 


Nicholas Amati was the head of this family of 
Amatis, so celebrated among violinists and instru- 
ment makers. It was he who, assisted by his 
brother, Andre Amati, made for the chapel of 
Charles TX. those superb instruments, chef-d’- 
cuvres of the art, which yet ornament it by their 
color. Their number was twenty-four, and con- 
sisted of six treble violins, six alto violins, six 
tenor violins, and six violoncellos. The elegant 
simplicity of the form, united with an exquisite 
quality of tone, distinguished the works of the 
two artists. It is only to be regretted that their 
most common patterns were small or medium, as 
their violins constructed upon the large model 
are rare and very choice. Their tone is admira- 
ble, and the only fault that can be brought against 
them would be that the fourth string has a slight 
degree of dryness. 

Jerome Amati, eldest son of Andre, worked 
equally upon the two models, of which the largest 
are likewise the most esteemed. Tis violins differ 
a little from those of Nicholas and Andres, and 
the changes that he introduced in his construe- 
tion make the tone of the first string often too 
fine and always too clear. 

Antoine Amati followed the principles adopted 
by his brother: his instruments have the same 
quality and the same faults with the preceding. 

Nicholas Amati, son of Jerome, who has been 
often confounded with the old Nicholas, has made 
some very choice violins, and worthy of being so 
—particularly of the large patterns, when he 
especially excelled. His seconds are sometimes 
nasal, owing to the thinness of the bottom. The 
artist, Koliker, owns the finest Nicolas Amati that 
is known. The preservation, the form, the mate- 
rial, the color, the tone, all are admirable. 

Jacques or Jacobus Steiner, native of Absom, 
asmall village of Tyrol, near Inspruck, was pupil 
of Antoine Amati, and worked in the same line 
with his master. Wishing to havea model of his 
own, he began to shorten that which is in common 
use. His numerous counterfeiters, without sus- 
pecting it, have all missed this mark, in restoring 
to their imitations the accustomed width. The 
brilliancy of the tone of the instruments of 
Steiner makes amends for what they lack in vol- 
ume ; likewise his violins are better adapted to the 
music of a chamber than to that of a concert. 

Antoine Stradivarius, of Cremona, was the most 
perfect of all the manufacturers of Italy. Pupil 
of nature more than of art, he only left the school 
of the Amatis to be their equal, and soon to excel 
them. It was about the year 1700 that he re- 
formed the faults that he had acquired under his 
masters, and that he discovered the deep combi- 
nations that we trace in each of his productions. 
In working for the ear, Stradivarius has equally 
labored for the eye ; thus the elegant form of his 
violins, and the superb color with which they are 
adorned, make them the models of perfection. 

Among the distinguished artists who emerged 
from this school, ought to be noticed Joseph and 
Pierre Guarnerius. The former was pupil of 
Stradivarius, and the latter of Jerome Amati. 
Wishing, in their turn, to be original, and not 
reflecting that the true principles of making 
violins were established, they made some altera- 
tions in the principles they had received, in flat- 
tening the tops, increasing the thickness, and di- 
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minishing the model. They have given a great 
celebrity to their works, but it is to be regretted 
that their fourth string should possess an exces- 
sive dryness, and that it should be, so to speak, 
sacrificed to their others. The violins of Pierre 
Guarnerius are much superior to those of his 
brother, with whom he is often confounded, but 
the works of the latter have a much finer tone. 
Joseph Guarnerius had for a pupil Francois Supot, 
maker to the Duke of Wertemberg, and came 
into France in the year 1769. 

Nicolas Supot, who has been surnamed the 
Stradivarius of the age, was son of the preceding. 
He was born at Stuttgart, the 4th of December, 
1758, and received from his father the first ele- 
ments of the art which he pushed to so high a 
degree. After having long worked under the 
best masters of Germany, he set himself to study 
the models of the celebrated artists of whom we 
have just spoken. By dint of care, of patience, 
and of multiplied efforts, he succeeded in discoy- 
ering a second time the varnish used by the 
Amatis, the Stradivarii, and the Guarnerii. 
The violins that he made after the patterns of 
the great masters, have deceived connoisseurs, 
and especially a renowned manufacturer who had 
obtained one of his violins, believing it to be a 
Guarnerius. M. Supot is one of those who have 
reflected most upon the art which he practised 
with success. He is author of a little work 
entitled La Chelonomie, or the complete Musical 
Instrument Maker, one vol. 12 mo. pp. 300. 
Paris, 1806,” which has been compiled by M. 
labbe Sibire, so well known for his love for fine 
instruments. 

M. Supot came to France in 1704, and when it 
was decreed that the Conservatory of Music 
should give a violin for the grand prize of this 
instrument, Gavinies petitioned, and gained his 
request, that Supot should be charged with its 
construction. This artist owns a superb Bass 
spoken by Charles IX. 

The maker to the court, Mr. Zacharie Fischer, 
to whom the art is already much indebted for the 
perfecting of stringed instruments, has, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, invented a peculiar 
machine to strengthen, and at the same time to 
sweeten the tone of the violin. 


which he makes after this new process, are above, 


those of the greatest masters. A violin thus per- 
fected may be procured of him for 100 louis. 
It is possible that what Mr. Fischer has done 
for the violin, will be applied to other stringed 
instruments. His invention would thus be of so 
much greater importance. 
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The “Jenny Lind” (in Art but not in Nature) of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Hogarth has immortalized the ugliest, most ex- 
traordinary, and most unprincipled of artists who 
ever neglected the future in abusing the present ; 
we refer to Signora Cuzzoni, a lady who, despite 
astumpy figure, a repulsive obliquity of vision, 
and a coarse and complexionless face — to say 
nothing of a tasteless style of dress and silly and 
fantastical manner — held all England in thral- 
dom exactly one century since by the powerful 
truth of her acting, and by the melting pathos 
and the inexpressible beauty of her singing. 
W ith such talents she might have become a mil. 
lionaire, but she neglected opportunity. One 
evening, in the year 1749, she was visited by two 
gentlemen who felt pity at the miserable condi- 
tion into which the once enchanter and favorite 
of the public was plunged, and who desired to 
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believe it. They found her dull, dirty, morose, 
and almost speechless. She made excuse for her- 
self, at length, by stating that she was hungry. 
She had eaten nothing during the previous day, 
and now, at six o’clock in the evening of the 
second day, she confessed that she had not a penny 
in the world. The friends offered her on hos- 
pitality as it was usual to offer; they proposed 
that she should go with them to a tavern, where 
they would treat her with the best roast fowls and 
port wine that London could produce. No! 
(screamed the famished and camel artist) I will 
neither have my dinner nor my place of eating it 
prescribed to me; I need never want a repast, 
did I choose to submit to such conditions. The 
friends apologized, put a guinea into her hand, 
and urged her to procure food at once. She 
muttered her thanks, and dismissed her visitors. 
They had no sooner departed than she summoned 
a “friendly wretch who inhabited the same thea- 
tre of misery,” and, putting the guinea into his 
hand, bade him run with the money to a neigh- 
boring wine-merchant. “He is the only one 
(said Cuzzoni) who keeps good 'Tokay by him ; 
it is a guinea a bottle, so bid him give me a loaf 
into the bargain: he'll not refuse.—Joster’s Life 
of Goldsmith. 
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The Trio—Sontag, Alboni, Jenny Lind. 


[The following, to our thinking, comes abont as near 
the mark as anything we have read. We find it in the 
Literary World.| 

Sontag, Alboni, Jenny Lind. . . . . Why is it 
that neither of the former have ever excited, or 
ever will excite, the deep interest, to say nothing 
of enthusiasm, that the sight alone of Jenny 
Lind has always raised ? ‘To answer this briefly, 
we should say she is the only woman of actual 
genius among the three. Personally, few cele- 
brated women have had less claim to admiration ; 
therefore, not a glimmer of this devotion could 
be ascribed to her exterior. At the same time 
there was undeniably in her presence that influ- 
ence—magnetic if you like to call it—which 
genius irresistibly exerts on ali around. The en- 
ergetic glance of her eyes, that looked black 
when she was excited, so that you could see a 
mile from her that she had eyes, the firm, erect 

yosition of the. head and throat, the graceful fem- 
inine forehead and waving hair, the lips closely 
set, while the eye glanced rapidly and almost 
sternly over her breathless audience, the single 
pose of the hands that throughout moved so 
naturally when they moved at all, or were 
pressed together, as if to restrain the expression 
of her emotion, all combined to speak of the 
earnest genius, the woman conscious of her pow- 
ers, hard-won though they might be, with the 


simplicity and humility that poetical natures 
_always bear with them, and acted like a spell — 


it was a spell —to rivet the eyes and minds of all 
upon her. Who else of all the heroines of our 
day, at least, looks as she looks? Sontag seems 
pre-eminently a lady, courteous, graceful, and — 
most carefully dressed. She is apparently fresh 
and blooming; her figure, always, we believe, 
remarkable for its symmetry, is now only rounded 
as becomes a matron; her face is amiable, and 
one might say sensible, but there is no sign of 
that inward glance revealing a world beneath the 
eyes, by which Jenny Lind chains us. Alboni 
has a countenance really beaming with kindness 
and goodness; if there be any southern fire in 
her veins, it would seem to be nullified by her 
genial spirit, for assuredly it is nowhere evident 
to us. Listen to the calm, equal ‘flow of her 
singing. What can compare with the delicious 
softness, richness, volume, and power of .-her 
voice, power thai, although so great, is yet over- 
balanced and cast into the shade by its exquisite., 
sweetness. And with this voice there are all the 
qualities that make a perfect musician. It has 
been trained until she can execute with it all 
that any instrument can. Her taste is pure and 
good, and she never is in error, even in the matter 
of the most trifling ornament. In this respect it 
would, perhaps, be impossible to give the prefer- 


ence to one of our trio over the others. They 
are each and all soundly educated musicians, and 
upon a point of taste we would not take the opin- 
ion of one before that of another. In flexibility 
and variety of execution, it is almost equally im- 
possible to say that one excels the others. Son- 
tag’s tours de force, as, for instance, Rodé’s air, is 
a wonder of skill; so is Alboni’s version of the 
same, with the advantage of a matchless voice ; 
and the same may be said of Jenny Lind’s trio 
with the two flutes, perhaps the greatest feat of 
dexterity on record. Alboni sings with a quiet 
enjoyment that makes you lazy to listen to it. 
The crities of the present day see in it, no doubt, 
a revelation of Italian life, of southern skies and 
southern languor, with all the external etceteras 
that seem to manifest themselves to these far- 
seeing individuals; but to us, who cannot boast 
much penetration, it only speaks of the fullness 
of enjoyment, and of a singularly happy nature. 
How truly is her singing characterized by the 
story of Berlioz, declaring that. were he young 
and handsome, Alboni should love him, he would 
make her wretched, and after six months of de- 
spair the world might thank him for the most 
glorious singer it has yet seen. ‘This is precisely 
what she requires to touch our hearts. She 
must learn in suffering what she would teach in 
song. Sontag in a concert room gives you the 
impression of being the most charming actress, 
especially in comedy; but it is not really so. 
On the stage she is simply lady-like and quiet, 
singing “like an instrument,” with the most fault- 
less intonation and perfect execution. Her chro- 
matic scale, particularly in ascending, is really 
marvellous, but to our fancy she is surpassed in 
the shake both by Jenny Lind and Alboni. But, 
setting aside her frees Bi which go to the hearts 
of her orchestra more than to those of her audi- 
ence, what is there to delight us? Ts there any- 
thing to compare in natural gifts with Alboni, or 
in positive genius with Jenny Lind? Our in- 
tended comparison will end, we fancy, in a pan- 
egyric off%this nightingale. Think of her versa- 
tility:;*brilliant and dramatic in opera, simple, 
*naive, or touching in ballads, devout and elevat- 
ed in sacred music, in all earnest and sincere, 
with the most consummate tact and taste in her 
embellishments, and without parallel in her 
phrasing, and the true comprehension of the 
spirit of her music. And yet this is the singer 
whom half her audience pronounce cold and 
passionless, a mere vocal wonder, skilful in tricks 
of ventriloquism, but utterly without feeling? 
To us, this is at first inecmprehensible, but we 
account for it in some degree by remembering 
that music, like every art, is a language, and . 
cannot be supposed to be understood without 
some initiation beyond, of course, the most ob- 
vious tones of emotion that appeal to all animated 
nature. Of Sontag, one may more readily im- 
agine such an impression, for she sings too much 
with the steady care of one practicing a solfeggio, 
and very rarely with the abandon of an artist. 
Alboni, too, is so passive in her power, that one 
doubts if she ever can be roused. We can at 
this moment recall but one or two arias which 
have been sung to us by each of these singers, 
but let us instance the finale of La Sonnambula, 
Ah non giunge! Sontag delivers this with the 
utmost precision and good taste, but with such 
profusion of embroidery that the air becomes 
utterly lost. Alboni takes it in so low a key that 
its sparkling vivacity is very much marred; still, 
it is most delicious singing. But let us remem- 
ber Jenny Lind; the brilliancy of her execution, 
the clearness and penetrating power of her 
upper notes, which become triumphant in such 
an allegro, the beauty of her ornaments, which 
are not only faithful to the melody, but melody in 
themselves, and we must own that in all this she 
is yet unmatched. Jenny Lind, too, has the 
‘very great personal advantage of singing without 
the slightest grimace, almost without effort, 
though not exactly the same absence of effort as 
may be noted in Albeni’s expansive lungs; but 
Sontag, though she manages the breath admira- 
bly, does not hold her countenance sufficiently 
under command to ensure her audience perfect 
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ease. This may appear a trifle, but it is really 
incalculable in its effect upon the lookers-on. 
Where there is the least sign of effort, all artistic 
effect must be at an end. Finally, as one says 
here, we may have many great singers yet 
among us (not many though, for the world owns 
but few,) but it will be many, many ey before 
another Jenny Lind can arise to chain us with 
what, in our opinion, has more influence than the 
voices of all the angels out of heaven—we mean 
her earnest and aspiring genius. 


= 





Mons. JULLIEN, renowned for his “ promenade 
concerts” for ten years past in Paris and London, 
has commenced his farewell series in the latter 
place, previous to emigrating with his orchestra 
to America. Sparkling “ Vivian,” in the Leader, 
says: 


« JULLIEN the Mons., the great Napoleon of 
the realms of Polk, the darling of a promenading 
public, the best concert giver, and most success- 
ful entrepreneur, — Jullien, whose whiskers and 
whose waistcoats madden ambitious youths, whose 
poses and graceful gesticulations enchant ingenu- 
ous maidens from the country, whose brilliant 
qualities and real musical merit —a merit amply 

roved by appreciation and by composition— 
callie, is to quit us for the dollars of the West! 
he is about to enchant America! and who knows 
that he may not carry his triumphant progress 
from the Lane of Drury to the Spice Islands of 
the Eastern Seas? Who can say where he will 
stop? He departs from us! Lugete, Veneres 
Cupidinesque ! 

But before he departs he once more opens his 
hospitable doors. i flying, he leaves behind 
him a sting of delight—the Parthian! For one 
month he is to be seen controlling the harmo- 
nious tumult of that orchestra, making it dis- 
course divinely of Beethoven, piquantly of polk- 
as, rhetorically and theatrically of Meyerbeer. 
For one month! On Monday the crush was tre- 
mendous; like herrings in a barrel were the 
multitudinous and perspiring public crammed 
and jammed up even unto the ceiling. Besides 
his own orchestra, there were the attractions of 
Anna Zerr, of two first-rate violinists, the broth- 
ers Mollinhauer, and a beautiful clarionet, M. 
Wuille. Of the “row,” the enthusiasm, the 
heat, the noise, the glare, and the success of that 
evening, I have no time to speak. This last 
annual series will probably be the most brilliant 
of all. 
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Temperament. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

Mr. Dwicutr: Permit me to have one word 
as to “'T. H.'s” idea of sharping the third. You 
remember no doubt the practice, recorded in 
books, which formerly prevailed in the French 
orchestras, of crying “gar Tut!” when striking 
the seventh in order to be sure of getting it 
sharp enough. My ear is seldom offended by 
the seventh, in leading to the eighth, being too 
sharp, often by its being too flat. On the other 
hand, in the flat seventh, in descending motion, 
my ear is seldom offended by its being too flat, 
often by its being too sharp. In our keyed in- 
struments the ear wants many a note sharper, 
and many another note flatter than the one given 
by the pipes or strings, and the violinist or the 
true singer, will make them so, except in the 
few cases where the elevation or depression of 
the note by temperament meets the cases of the 
sevenths mentioned. “T. UH.” seems to me to 
have a correct idea, but to have made some mis- 
take in its statement. I guess the idea was after 
all started by Gardiner—who seems to be a clas- 
sic with some of your correspondents. 

Yours, PEGAN. 


DWIGHT’S JOURN 
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CORN SONG. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry board! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew bright and fair, 

And waved in hot mid-summer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away its frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gifts, 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 


And knead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured. 


Where’er the wild old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain, 


Our wealth of golden corn. 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit; 
The wheat-field to the fly. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 

Still let us for his golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God! 


— <> - 
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A Hint for “‘ the Germanians.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Now. 27, 10 1-2 o’clock. 

Dear Mr. Dwicnr: [have been this eve- 
ning to the first of the ten concerts which the 
Germania Society have provided for us, and I 
wish to say a word to you about it. I was de- 
lighted with the programme, because it was such 
I used 
to be almost wearied to death by those con- 
founded symphonies with which they commenced 


an improvement on those of last winter. 


their concerts, and am rejoiced that they have 
thrown most of such lumber overboard. I have 
asked my beau, Tom Sawdust, what he thinks of 
the entertainment, and he echoes my sentiments 
perfectly. You are acquainted with Tom, are you 
not? He wears a darling imperial, and carries 
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the dearest little cane that you ever saw. If you 
don’t know him, it’s high time you did. 
But to return tothe programme. It has oc- 


curred to me that the selections for the future 
concerts might still be improved a little, and I 
therefore offer you one or two suggestions. 
remember that Jaell, in the first part of the con- 
cert, gave us a splendid piece by Thalberg, 
Now why can’t we have, at the next concert, the 
Battle of Prague? I should like it of all things, 
and if I only knew who prepared the pro- 
grammes, I should make known my will to him. 
Then, for orchestral pieces, why can’t we be en- 
livened with the “Fisher's Hornpipe” and 
“Money Musk?” I’m sure they would be played 
splendidly. 

Now let me offer one more suggestion, and I’m 
done. It seems to me that one hour at a time is 
quite long enough to listen to any music, and I 
would still further suggest that only music enough 
should be performed at the next concert to last 
aboutan hour, and then, if we can have the seats 
on the floor of the hall rendered moveable, we 
can easily set them aside, and engage in a dance. 
Wouldn’t this be capital? And then the Ger- 
mania Society have such a splendid collection of 
waltzes, &c, that we could ea ily make ourselves 
merry till midnight. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I hope that my suggestion 
will at least be taken into consideration, and, if 
possible, complied with. At any rate, Beethoven 
is likely in future to be laid on the shelf, and this 
is a decided gain. Even should his statue ever 
fill the vacant niche in the hall, we can easily 
turn our backs on it, — unless, indeed, he proves 
to have been a handsome fellow, and that might 
alter the case. 

I remain yours truly, 
EmiLy Magerir. 


P. S. Didn’t the drums sound splendidly in 
the overture to Robespierre? And how cun- 
ningly that dear little octave flute looked! I 
don’t see how the player could get all his fingers 
on it. Isaw both Louisa Ingot and Ann Rou- 
leaux there with new bonnets; perfect dowdies 
though. But I shall wear one at the next con- 
cert which will give them both the heartburn. 

E. M. 


: ee 

& From the second Quarterly Report of the 
Music trade of this year in Germany, it appears 
that in April 392 compositions appeared, May 
450, June 414, total 1256, of which 752 were for 
the piano, and 399 were vocal. The piano-forte 
pieces were 64 for four hands, 582 for two hands, 
and 89 were duos, 47 of which were for piano 
and violin. We wonder how these would com- 
pare with our American publications for the same 
period — in both quantity and quality. 
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The Milwaukee News is responsible for the 
following. “ A friend of ours who possesses 
quiet vein of humor, was recently on a visit to 
Maryland, and relates an amusing account of a 
‘colored chorus’ witnessed by the ‘relator’ at 
one of the African churches. The masculine 
darkies were arranged ‘like four and twenty 
blackbirds all in a row’ on one side, and the fe- 
males on the other. The latter commenced the 
chorus with ‘Oh! for a man—oh! for a man— 
oh! for a mansion in the skies;’ to which the 
former responded ; ‘Send down sal—send down 
sal—send down sal—send down salvation to my 
soul,’ ” 
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From my Diary. No. XI. 


New York, Nov. 27. Decidedly a musical day.— 
First, an hour or two at Madame Sontag’s ‘“ Full 
Dress Rehearsal.” Found out the meaning of the 
term! Rejoiced exceedingly therefore. The great 
lady sang with her bonnet on—she was in full dress. 
The orchestra played, some in hats, some in caps, 
some in nondescripts—they were in full dress. The 
huge chorus of men’s voices proceeded from heads 
covered with all sorts of coverings, from the first style 
new Genin, down to the unfortunate Kossuth, which 
has for some months been used as a foot-ball—these 
singers were evidently in full dress. The chorus of 
female voices sought its way out from overshadowing 
hood and bonnet, and ofttimes from beneath hood and 
bonnet which did not overshadow, as the mode now is. 
Cloaks, shawls, overcoats and round-abouts were the 
order of the day on the stage—surely all were in full 
dress. So we know what a full dress rehearsal in an 
American concert room is; curious, that a friend of 
mine is of opinion that a full dress rehearsal in Europe 
means an opera rehearsal, where the singers and actors 
dress for their parts. Guess he don't know. 

In the afternoon attended the Philharmonic re- 
hearsal. Some of the performers had already wrought 
through two rehearsals this day, first for the concert at 
the Shakspeare to-morrow evening, then four hours at 
Mme. Sontag’s, and now were pretty thoroughly wearied 
out. So they played but two overtures—but I could 
ask nothing better, as they rehearsed that of Men- 
delssohn, called “‘ Fingal’s Cave,” three times through, 
until every note was fresh in the memory, and followed 
it with Gade’s “Ossian.” Thus one had the best of 
opportunities to compare the two. Parts of the latter 
seemed actually to have been taken from the former! 
Still, not more so than passages from Becthoven’s Ist 
and 8th Symphonies seem to have come from Haydn 
and Mozart. In spirit, feeling, sentiment, soul— 
express it how you will—these two overtures, having 
both of them Scottish subjects, exciting, to some 
extent, similar trains of thought and emotion, seem 
enough alike to have sprung from one mind. Still, I 
do not feel the ‘ Ossian” to be a plagiarism. Men- 
delssohn, as I have observed, in ‘Paul,’ ‘Elijah,’ the 
‘Symphony in A,’ the ‘Ruy Blas,’ the ‘Midsummer 
Night,’ and the ‘ Melusina Overtures,’ as well as this 
one and some others of his works, seems to delight in 
the shortest possible themes, and works as the author 
of the C minor Symphony wrought in the first move- 
ments of that work—there is no tune for the mere 
lover of melody to carry off in his memory, and whistle 
the next day. I recollect that after Handel’s pon- 
derous choruses, and the melodious duos of Haydn 
and Rossini, what stumbling blocks, at first, were those 
of ‘Elijah,’ at the Handel and Haydn rehearsals some 
years since. There appeared to be no connection 
between one phrase and the next; all seemed to be 
broken up into disjecta membra. The singer had to 
learn, by dint of study and practice, that in many of 
these grand vocal passages, he was a mere instrument 
to give utterance to certain notes, which, apart from 
the rest, were exceedingly near to being unmeaning, 
if not quite so. Mendelssohn, one would think, had 
no thought of making the music taking to the per- 
former—he sought a certain effect, and regarded his 
singers but as so many human organ-pipes. Some of 
the present European composers have carried this 
style of writing to extremes. Now, this mode of using 
a dozen notes as a theme, struck me particularly, this 
afternoon, in listening to the ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave” overture. 
Gade, it strikes me, goes a different way to work, and 
this not from hearing this work alone. His themes 
are longer—he makes more of having a tune, than 
his master does—the subjects are capable of passing 
through a psalm-book manufactory, and coming out 
transmogrified into ‘Put, L. M.’ and ‘Jehu, C. M.’ 
and ‘Nimshi, P. M.’ and ‘Nincompoop, 7s metre,’ &c., 
which would be rather a task where the themes of 
Mendelssohn’s overtures formed the material. Gade 
Seems to me to work in the spirit of the last of the 
Great Composers, while he employs the means of those 
who went before; he seems to have chosen his themes 
and wrought with them in the manner of the early 














symphonists, and yet produced a Mendelssohnic effect. 

All this may be, perhaps, nonsense—but a Diary is 
the place for the record of the passing thought of the 
moment. 

In the evening was present at the Concert of the 
young Misses Tourny. Lachner’s Quartett, played by 
Messrs. Scharfenberg, Noll, Reyer and Eichhorn, did 
not speak to me, "Twas a first hearing. The voices 
of the young ladies seemed in that hall, (Niblo’s 
saloon,) of uncommon power, but deficient in cultiva- 
tion. Their singing of Mendelssohn’s duetts is to pe 
a new pleasure, and one of no ordinary character, nor 
could I desire a more pleasant evening than one de- 
voted to that class of musical performances. Hearing 
Sontag’s and Fraulein Mina’s ornaments and roulades 
in Italian songs on the same day, was rather a disad- 
vantage to the latter! 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 


The performance at the first “ Germania” con- 
cert of a portion of the opera, Tannhduser, (ar- 
ranged for orchestra), reminds us to fulfil our 
promise made some months since, and give our 
readers some account of this extraordinary man 
who has involved all musical Germany in the 
discussion of his music and his strange theories of 
Art. For he isa man of theories, and a writer of 
zsthetie treatises as well as acomposer of operas. 
He claims to be even a greater reformer than 
Gluck in this department, and to have stated and 
illustrated in practice, for the first time in the 
world, the only true and sound principles of lyric 
drama. Certainly he is a man of marked indi- 
viduality ; a greater radical, one would think, has 
never appeared in Art, or any sphere of occupa- 
tion. His theoretic statements seem to us, as 
doubtless to most of his readers, extravagant and 
in fact a denial of what we have supposed to be 
the essential nature of Music, as a distinct art or 
language from all others. Yet from the impres- 
sion which his own music has made of late in 
Weimar, where it has been so ardently and firmly 
taken up and kept before the world by Liszt ; 
from its growing popularity in many musical 
centres of Germany; from the number of high 
critical authorities which endorse it with enthu- 
siasm, many hailing Wagner as the very Messias 
of a new era of Musie and all arts combined ; 
above all, from the manner in which he perseveres 
and finally succeeds, after long failure, in making 
a deep impression on the public; it is plain that 
he must be a man of uncommon force, of some 
real creative faculty. His music, it would seem, 
impresses and captivates in spite of his theories, 
in spite of the harshest criticism of M. Fétis and 
all those who cling to the “ old school,” even if it 
be no older than Mendelssohn or Robert Schu- 
mann, still novel and strange enough to us in 
these outskirts of the great musical fermentation. 

Wagner's peculiar ideas are set forth in full by 
himself, and with much literary ability, in two 
works which he has published during the past 
year in Leipsic. One contains the }oems (of 
his own production) to his three operas: Lol- 
landais volant, Tannhduser and Lohengrin, to 
which is prefixed a long preface, of some two 
hundred pages, called “ Communications to his 
Friends,” wherein he intimates that only those 
who love him as a man can judge him as an artist. 











The other is a treatise, in three small volumes, 
entitled “ Opera and Drama.” To this latter we 
can refer for such outline as we may give of 
Wagner's doctrines of art; for his life and music 
we must quote from those who know. His history 
asa man is in singular harmony with his radical 
and daring methods as an artist. We condense 
the following details from the long and for the 
most part unfavorable review by M. Fétis, pére, 
which runs through half a dozen numbers of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale (June and July, 1852). 

Richard Wagner was born at Leipsic on the 
10th of May, 1813. He thinks it a good fortune 
that he lost his father in his earliest years; for 
after relating the story of a king who drove from 
his palace a certain young fairy, who wanted to 
endow his new-born son with a spirit of discon- 
tent with the actual and of passionate pursuit of 
the new, he says that this same fairy comes to us 
all at our birth, and that we might all become 
geniuses, if she were not repulsed from us by 
what is called education. ‘ Without let or hin- 
drance,” he adds, “after the death of my father, 
the fairy glided in to my cradle and bestowed on 
me the gift that never left me, and which, in 
complete independence, has made me always my 
own teacher, directing me in life and art. Be- 
hold, in that consists all genius.” 

But the boy was not isolated from all influences. 
He had family relations, something like a mother, 
a sister, a brother, all connected somehow with 
the theatre, who made him frequent the side 
scenes; and there he imbibed a dramatic taste. 
He played little plays, in his own chamber, how- 
ever, and alone; he invented his own subjects 
and took no pleasure in the hacknied drama which 
he saw. He was sent toa gymnasium, (“ neglected 
as his education was,”) where he acquired a 
knowledge of antiquity and a taste for poetry 
and music, and he even tried his hand at painting, 
until the painter, who had received him into his 
house, died. 

“ T was writing dramas,” says Wagner, “ when 
at the age of fifteen I became acquainted with 
Beethoven’s symphonies; these decided my ex- 
clusive passion for the study of music, which had 
acted powerfully upon my organization ever since 
I heard the F'reyschiitz of Weber. Still, my 
studies in this art never turned me from my pro- 
pensity to imitate the poets; only, this propensity 
submitted itself to the musical impulse, and I cul- 
tivated poetry only from the musical point of 
view. ‘Thus I remember, in my exaltation about 
the “ Pastoral Symphony,” I composed a comédie 
champétre, borrowing the subject from Goethe’s 
* Imade no poctical sketch ; 
I wrote the verses and the music at once, and let 
the dramatic situations and their musical expres- 
sion arise conjointly.” 

In the beginning of his eighteenth year he was 
deeply excited by the revolution of 1830, and 
Too young to be 
an actor in those events, his emotion sought vent 
in the writing of a great deal of instrumental 
music, particularly sonatas, overtures and one 
symphony, which was performed at a subscription 
concert in 1833. Wagner did not hear it, because 
poor health had obliged him to leave Leipsic and 
seek a milder climate at Wiirzburg, near his 
brother, professor of singing and father of the 
famous prima donna, Johanna Wagner, who so 
embroiled the rival managers the last season in 
London. 


“ Lovers’ Humors.’ 


the unhappy fate of Poland. 
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After a year of repose, he became director of 
music in the theatre at Magdeburg. So far, as 
he says himself, he had been but an imitator of 
the style of renowned composers. The Oberon, 
of Weber, and the Vampyre of Marschner, then 
in vogue at Leipsic, suggested to him the text of 
an opera, entitled “ The Fairies,” which he drew 
from one of Gozzi’s novels. He set it at once to 
music, a mere echo of his impressions of Bee- 
thoven, Weber, and Marschner. About this time, 
passions of another and more private nature got 
possession of him and modified his ideas. He 
wrote another opera, “ The Novice of Palermo,” 
which was represented on the Magdeburg stage 
on the 29th of March, 1836, and failed. His 
chagrin led him to resign his place. In 1837 we 
find him at Konigsberg as conductor of the theatre 
orchestra ; but, for reasons not known, he re- 
mained there only a few months. It appears that 
he married in this period, as he says, too lightly. 

He was afterwards engaged as musical director 
in the theatre at Riga, and there commenced’a 
comic opera on a subject taken from the “ Thou- 
sand and One Nights,” which his disgust at the 
life of the theatre and his position soon led him 
to abandon. He resolved to go to Paris and 
wrote the two first acts of his Rienzi. Driven 
by despair, “he broke (as he says) the relations 
which had existed till that moment,” and was en 
route for Paris without sufficient means for such 
a journey. The vessel in which he embarked 
was wrecked upon the coast of Norway ; but 
finally he reached the shores of France and ina 
few days entered Paris, possessing nothing but 
the sketch of an opera and the hope of better 
times. “I trusted in the universal language of 
music to fill the gulf which my unmistakeable 
instinct told me existed between me and Parisian 
life.” 

Ilis first care was to look out for immediate aid. 
M. Maurice Schlesinger, music-publisher and pro- 
prietor of the Gazette Musicale, gave him employ- 
ment enough to satisfy his more pressing wants, 
placed him in relation with artists and literary 
men, and even tried to direct him by his counsels. 
He made him compose romances to French words, 
so that his name might penetrate the saloons : but 
the unusual forms of his melodies went against 
the ears and larynxes of those who tried to sing 
them. Schlesinger procured him a commission 
to write an overture for the Société des Concerts, 
and he chose Goethe’s Faust fora subject, design- 
ing to make it the first movement of a grand 
symphony ; but such an enigma did it prove upon 
rehearsal, that a public performance of it was put 
out of the question. An opera, in the mixed 
style, called La Défense de [ Amour, met with no 
more success. 

These failures in a small sphere did not disturb 
a mind so organized as Wagner's; they only 
made him greater in his own eyes. He looked 
up to a higher order of success; he yielded to the 
counsels of his friends, to encourage their good 
will; but he would be content with nothing short of 
the Grand Opera, with all its means of musical 
and scenic effect ; the persuasion that this was 
his true place was what had drawn him to Paris. 
What he saw at the Academie Royale had sur- 
passed all his imaginings and lent new energy to 
his desire to exhibit his power in a serious work 
upon that vast stage. His brain whirled with the 
excitement of the music in the first opera he 
) heard there ; yet before long he felt a hope, nay 
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a certainty of bearing off the palm from all rivals 
as soon as a work of his own should be brought 
out. To support himself in the meanwhile, the 
author of Tannhduser was obliged to arrange vau- 
deville music for a theatre on the Boulevards, 
which however did not pay, because it did not 
answer the purpose. There remained but one 
resource for Wagner, offered him by Schlesinger ; 
the arrangement of new operas for the violin and 
comnet-a-pistons. Such drudgery made him grit 
his teeth, and Schlesinger proposed to him to 
write fantastic pieces for his musical journal, 
which were translated by another out of the Ger- 
man into French. Here he succeeded better. 
Two novels from his pen were remarkable for 
interest of subject and originality of form. The 
first is a young composer’s pilgrimage to Vienna, 
to see Beethoven ; the other the death by starva- 
tion of a young musician seeking recognition in 
Paris. The first embodied his sentiments, the 
second his personal experience. 

Two years of fruitless efforts in Paris convinced 
Wagner that that was no place for his ideas and 
tastes. One thought now occupied him: which 
was to return to Germany and procure a repre- 
sentation in a grand theatre of his Rienzi, now 
completed, and which seemed to him the com- 
plete realization of the idea he had pursued from 
early youth. He had also finished the poem of 
his Hollandais volant (Flying Dutchman), and 
was negotiating with his country for the admission 
of these works in some capital. His evil fortunes 
were suddenly at an end. He received letters 
from Dresden and Berlin, informing him of the 
acceptance of Rienzi at the theatre of one of 
those cities, and of the “ Flying Dutchman” at 
the other. A commission to arrange an opera of 
Halevy for the piano, and the sale of his Hollan- 
dais libretto, to be used by another composer 
under another name, gave him the means for this 
journey, and he left Paris in the beginning of 
1842, after three years of torture there, with a 
new era opening before him. 

On the way from Paris, Wagner’s mind was 
pre-occupied with a new work, in which, develop- 
ing his tendencies more fully, he proposed to 
break definitively with the existing forms of the 
musical drama and place the art under new con- 
ditions. The subject of this work lay in the old 
legend and chanson of Tannhduser. “ This Tann- 
hauser,” says M. Fetis, “ was of a noble family of 
Franconia, one of those German troubadours 
who flourished in the 12th and 13th centuries 
under the name of Minnesingers, or singers of 
love. Tannhauser was a good knight, according 
to the old popular German ballad : 

“ Der Tannhauser war ein Ritter gut. 

“Tle cultivated poesy and music with equal 
success, and was a worthy rival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Walter von der Vogelweide, Ro- 
dolph of Rotenburg, Ulric of Lichtenstein, in a 
word, of the most celebrated, judging by the six- 
teen songs and ballads that have reached us under 
his name. In 1207, Tannhauser, or Thanhauser, 
or finally Tanhiiser, received, like all the minstrel 
poets of Germany, an invitation from the land- 
grave of Thuringia, to take part in the famous 
poetical tournament held by the prince at his 
castle of Wartburg, near Eisenach. Here begins 
the plot of Wagner’s opera. It seems that the 
good knight had found on his way one of those 
rare manuscripts of which we have an instance 
in the “Metamorphoses” of Ovid, and that he 





was seized with a veritable passion for the allego- 
ries of paganism, especially for the gallantries of 
Venus. He chose this theme for his improvisa- 
tion, and sang with enthusiasm of the delights of 
a mysterious place, called the Venusberg. A cry 
of indignation escaped all lips when they heard 
him eulogizing sensual love, instead of that pure, 
platonic love which fired most of the Minnesingers 
for the beauties that existed in their imagination. 
Declared unworthy of the prize, Tannhiiuser 
went off with a bleeding heart. He was seized 
with remorse and went to Rome to confess his 
sins and seek for absolution ; but this was refused. 
Desperate and furious, hoping no joy but in that 
that had caused his ruin, the poet dedicated him- 
self anew to the worship of the false divinity that 
had led him astray. He died impenitent and fell 
into the power of the evil one. Such is the 
legend handed down from age to age and still re- 
peated evenings by the peaceable people of Thur- 
ingia.” 

On his way to Dresden, to bring out his Rienzi, 
Wagner followed the valley of Thuringia, and 
passed near the castle of Wartburg, the sight of 
which inspired his preject with new force. From 
that moment he was elaborating the subject of 
Tannhduser, and caressing his imagination with 
the hope of fine success. 

In another article we shall complete this history 
and give some outline of the peculiar views of 
Wagner. 





Musical Fund Society. 


To-night is the first subscription concert of the 
season. Much as we have enjoyed the feasts of 
harmony prepared for us of late by renowned 
artists from abroad, there is a real satisfaction to 
us in commencing the regular musical season of 
our own societies. In the concerts of our Fund 
orchestra, our Quintette Club and oratorio socie- 
ties, we think more of the music itself than of the 
mere manner of its performance. Their pro- 
grammes commonly contain far more good music, 
more of the immortal masters, than the brilliant 
miscellaneous bills of fare of the musical stars, 
even when they are as admirably arranged and 
when in every article they go off as perfectly as 
those of Mme. Sontag. To such we are thankful 
for new stimulus and for models of the best per- 
formance. But this is lost upon us, if we do not 
use it in our own way, with our own means, in 
the providing of regular and permanent supplies 
of music of the highest order. We owe much 
enjoyment of this kind to foreign and occasional 
orchestras, to be sure; but how much would this 
community really know at this time of the Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and others, 
if it were not for the steady, persevering efforts 
of our own orchestra for years past to interpret 
these noble works to the best of their ability and 
indoctrinate us in their spirit. 

The musicians who have done this are entitled 
to encouragement. And the Fund Society ap- 
peals not only to our musical appetites, but to our 
human sympathies. Its receipts go not only to 
the immediate remuneration of its members em- 
ployed in the concerts, but also to the formation 
of a mutual benefit fund for the relief of those 
whom age or other causes shall disable. 

Again, these are cheap concerts. They are 
truly “music for the million.” And in catering 
for the million they do not in the main conde- 
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scend to light, ear-tickling melodies and clap-trap, 
but invite us, at an almost nominal price, to hear 
and become familiar with the grandest inspira- 
tions of the greatest masters. 

We rejoice to learn that the Fund Society 
enter the field to-night under some new and very 
hopeful auspices. There have hitherto seemed 
to be some Barriers in the organization of the 
orchestra to any decided progress in the style and 
spirit of their performance. We understand that 
changes have been made in the distribution of 
the instruments, especially the wind instruments, 
hitherto the chronic weakness of the body, which 
are of the greatest importance to the unity and 
vitality of the whole. It is amicably settled that 
a number of the older members retire from the 
actual occupancy of certain instruments, and 
give place to fresher and more accomplished 
artists. Messrs. Schnapp and Rimbach take the 
trumpets; Messrs. Hamann (a new member and 
an excellent player) and the younger Fries, the 
horns, Messrs. Dorn and Endres being still availa- 
ble for supplementary horns; Mr. Werner takes 
the first flute and Mr. Rametti the second. The 
retiring performers do not retire from member- 
ship, but continue entitled to all the benefits and 
privileges of the society as before. This is as it 
should be. We congratulate the society on this 
spirited commencement of long needed internal 
improvement. The spirit once awakened and 
practically trusted will be likely to go on reform- 
ing in due time, temperately and amicably, each 
thing that shall require reform. Already we 
may expect the wind department to prove equal 
in excellence to the string, and Mr. Fries will 
find it a less difficult and hopeless task to enforce 
unity and precision and effectiveness in the music 
which it is his office to conduct. 

We feel now encouraged to hope that we shall 
have an orchestra who will give us not only the 
best kind of music, but also the best style of per- 
formance. This orchestra must thrive, not by 
jealous fear of foreign competitors, and not by an 
exclusive spirit, binding all its members to co- 
operate with no others in the same line of the 
musical profession ; but by precisely the mode 
which they have now commenced to practice, by 
sacrificing all individual considerations and preju- 
dices to the one end of making the orchestra the 
best that can be, of combining the materials, 
always rich, in the manner most available for the 
true and effective rendering of the music. 

If we mistake not, this very night, although 
the change is barely yet accomplished, will reveal 
anew power and virtue in our Musical Fund 
Society. The programme is a good one. Bee- 
thoven’s charming Eighth Symphony, in his most 
sunny, happy, fairy vein; Mendelssohn’s drama- 
tic overture to Ruy Blas, and Two-Part Song, 
arranged with the fine trumpets obligato; Miss 
LenMAany’s rendering of the Freyschiitz Scena, 
&e., &e., are attractions that should crowd the 
Music Hall. 
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GerManta Musicat Soctety.—The First 
Subscription Concert, last Saturday evening, 
filled the new Music Hall with a most brilliant 
audience. The orchestra, (increased by several 
hew violins, ’cello, &c.) was in perfect condition, 
and, under the infallible baton of CARL BERG- 
MANN, rendered the various pieces with all that 
Precision, truth of intonation, rich harmony of 





coloring, spirit and expression, which has made 
the fame of this unrivalled band. The gems of 
the evening were the fairy Allegretto from Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony, taken, justly as we 
thought, in rather a more moderate tempo than 
we sometimes hear it, and the Larghetto from 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony Cantata: “ Song of 
Praise.” The Luryanthe overture opened the 
feast well. The Zanetta overture was quite too 
hacknied an affair to end it. Of the two novel- 
ties, we found one, the overture to “ Robe- 
spierre,” by Littolf, decidedly of the blood and 
thunder, intense school of startling effect, like the 
modern French novels. We speak of its style 
and spirit; the instrumentation displays power. 
The other, an arranged Finale from Richard 
Wagner’s T'annhduser, agreeably disappointed 
us in being less strange than the fame of this bold 
innovator had prepared us to expect. It was a 
warm, rich, smoothly flowing, gracefully modu- 
lating, harmonious tone-landscape, with a stream 
of long-drawn, sweetest melody winding through 
it, and the whole animated ever and anon by fine 
trumpet strains. The instrumentation was ex- 
tremely beautiful. The melody beautiful, not 
particularly original, but rather Spohr-ish. We 
regretted that it was only an arrangement, since, 
inasmuch as Wagner's theory denies the validity 
of music pure, or without poetry, a mere instru- 
mental transcript cannot be supposed to give a 
very fair conception of his work. 

The singing we could not think a great addi- 
tion to the attractions of the programme. Mme. 
SIEDENBURG displayed very sweet high notes 
in the little Lied of Gumbert —a very third-rate 
specimen of German Lieder, by the way,— but 
was too weak in voice, and too inexperienced an 
artist for the Freyschiitz scena. 

Herr KLetrn’s selections, also, were indifferent : 
— the “ Standard Bearer” of Lindpaintner being 
a song of that commonplace stamp for which one 
need not go to Germany. JAELL played the 
Tarentella of Thalberg splendidly, and the hall 
faithfully returned the finest tinkle of his silvery 
trill. Mme. BANpt, in the duet with Jaell, 
proved herself a brilliant and accomplished pi- 
anist; but the piece was trash, and one piano is 
better music than two at any time. 

We trust that hereafter our friends do not 
mean to give us medleys of third-rate singing in- 
stead of solid symphonies, which need every 
opportunity that can come to us in the shape of 
such artists as the ‘“ Germanians.” 
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MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. The first 
Chamber Concert of this, the fourth, season 
passed off delightfully on Thursday evening, at 
the Masonic Temple. It was a fair audience, but 
not half as large as it ought to have been in jus- 
tice either to the Club or to ourselves. This was 
perhaps partly owing to the suddenness of the 
announcement, which had been kept back by the 
pre-occupation of almost every evening in the 
week by larger and more showy concerts; and 
partly too, no doubt, by Mr. Chickering’s calam- 
ity, which that day damped the musical spirits of 
everybody. 

Beethoven’s great Quartet in C, (No. 3 of Op. 
59,) was keenly relished by the audience; the 
rendering was excellent, only allowing for some 
imperfect intonation in the highest notes of the 
first violin. Mr. TrENKLE played the pianu 
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part of Beethoven’s C Minor Trio in a neat and 
conscientious manner, which only wanted a little 
more fire. The Weber quintet, with Ryan’s 
clarinet, was charming, and the first Quintet of 
Mendelssohn still justified our old partiality. 
Mlle. LEHMANN threw a great deal of dramatic 
fire into Schubert’s “ Erl King,” quite magnetiz- 
ing the audience, who demanded a repetition, 
which was an improvement on the first. Yet it 
wanted light and shade; the seductive whisper- 
ings of the Erl-Kénig were sung too loud, and 
far too much so the father’s portion of the dia- 
logue. Deh vieni, from Mozart’s “ Figaro,” is too 
Jine an order of melody for such a singer. Son- 
tag embellished it throughout; Mlle. Lehmann 
only once, but awkwardly, by a cadenza near the 
close. Only to one singer would we dare confide 
that heavenly melody. Jenny Lind sang it in 
its purity, as no other can sing it. 

The second concert will take place next 
Thursday. 





The Music Hall Seal and Motto. 

Dear Dwientr:— Constant inquiries are 
made as to the meaning of the motto on the seal 
of the “ Boston Music Hall Association.” The 
design (a St. Cecilia) was drawn by Miss Jane 
M. Clarke, of the “N. E. School of Design for 
Women,” and engraved on brass by Mitchell. 
The motto, “ Celo venit aurea dextro,” was kindly 
furnished by the Rev. Theodore Parker. At the 
request of one of the Directors, Mr. P. thus trans- 
lates it: 

“She comes, resplendent, from auspicious skies.” 

It is from an old Latin author, Manilius (Astronom. 
Lib. N. p. 539). 

The seal with which the tickets for the “‘ Open- 
ing Festival” were impressed, was an electrotype 
copy, gotten up in a great hurry for the occasion, 
and did great injustice to the idea and drawing of 
Miss Clarke. The embossed seals on the certifi- 
cates of stock are very different and very beau- 
tiful. Yours ever, R. E. A. 

eS 

(C3 With pain we record the total destruction by fire, 
on Wednesday night, of the great Piano-forte Estab- 
lishment of our esteemed friend, Jonas CHICKERING 
Esq. Such a blow is terribly felt by the whole com- 
munity, especially by all interested in any way in music. 
It could have fallen upon no man, who would command 
more universal sympathy. A most generous, open-hearted, 
public-spirited man in all things, he has been the kindest 
friend of musical artists, resident or guests in our city, 
and has perhaps done more for the promotion of musical 
taste than any other dozen men in Boston. His estab- 
lishment, always filled with the best pianos, musical 
works and pictures, was a sort of hospitable head-quar- 
ters of the musical. To think of the delightful hours of 
social musical enjoyment that we have spent in some of 
those rooms, where “four black walls now stare upon 
each other!” One especially, the picture-room on the 
south front corner, where stood the newest and best 
grand pianos, and where so much good music has been 
made, seems by a sort of consecrated spell to have kept 
off the devouring enemy to the last. Through its win- 
dows on Washington Street, you can yet see the empty, 
blackened frames of those pictures hanging on the wall 
—the only vestiges of anything human in the whole vast 
pile of ruins! 

Mr. Chickering was absent in Philadelphia at the time. 
How the fire took, or what the amount of loss, (of course 
very large,) cannot yet be told. For particulars, we can 
only refer to the daily papers. 








(>> ALFRED JAELL’s Concert, announced for last night, is 
postponed, as well as his Classical Soirées, on account of the 
destruction of Chickering’s Manufactory. 
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Boston Musical Fund Socicty. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT, 
For the Establishment of a Charitable Fund. 


HE patrons of the BOSTON MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
are respectfully informed that the First Grand Concert of 
the Sixth Series will be given at the 
NEW MUSIC HALL, 
On SATURDAY EVENING, December 4, 
For which occasion they have secured the services of 
M'LLE CAROLINE LEHMANN. 
Instrumental! Solo Performers — Messrs. SCHNAPP and RIM- 
BACH, and Mr. EDWARD LEHMANN. 
Director, Mr. AUGUST FRIES. 
Doors open at 6; Concert to commence at 7 1-2 o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
. Grand Symphony No. 8, (first time,) Beethoven. 
Allegro con brio— Allegretto Scherzando—Minuetto 
—Allegro Vivace. 
. Scena and Aria—From ‘ Der Freyschiitz,’ Weber. 
M’LLE CAROLINE LEHMANN. 
Part ITI. 
. Overture—Ruy Blas, (first time,) 
. Romance, 


Mendelssohn. 
Mercadante. 
M’LLE CAROLINE LEHMANN. 

. &clo—Flute—Un theme de le Domino Noir, Tulou. 
. Two-part Song—* I would that my love,’ Mendelssohn. 
Arranged for the Orchestra. Trumpets Obligato. 
Messrs. SCHNAPP and RIMBACH. 

. Cavatina—‘ O mio Fernando ’—From La Favorita, Donizetti. 
M’LLE CAROLINE LEHMANN. 

. Overture—Le Roi d’Y vetot, (by particular request,) Adam. 


NOTICE. The associate members and subscribers to the 
present series of performances are respectfully informed that 
in consequence of the limited time previous to the first Con- 
cert, no arrangements can be made regarding the securing of 
permanent seats. 

Those subscribers who are desirous of securing permanent 
seats for the rest of the series, whose names are not on the list, 
are requested to call at No. 4 Amory Hall, previous to noon 
FRIDAY, 10th, and enter their names, in order that an equal 
distribution of seats may be made? 

Single tickets, 50 cents each, may be obtained at the Music 
Stores and at the doors on the evening of performance. 

Per order, 
JOSEPH N. PIERCE, Sec’y. 


POSTPONEMENT. 
LFRED JAELL’S First Soirée of Classical Music 
announced for Dec. 9th, is postponed, in consequence of 
the destruction by fire of Mr. Chickering’s building, until 
further notice. 


COPARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. 

HE Copartnership heretofore existing between the Sub- 

seribers under the firm of T. R. MARVIN & CO, is this 
day dissolved by mutual consent. T. R. Marvin will continue 
his business at No. 42 Congress Street. E. L. Baton will re- 
move to No. 21 School Street, where, in connection with the 
printing of “‘ Dwight’s Journal of Music,’’ he will be prepared 
to receive orders for every variety of Fine Job Printing. 
T. R. MARVIN, 
EK. L. BALCH. 








Boston, Nov. 30, 1852. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
AYDN'S THIRD MASS in G. Uniform with 
*Ditson’s Edition of Mozart’s, Haydn's and Beethoven's 
Masses.’ Price 62 cents. 
fi9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 
FORTE. The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 

an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 

ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St, 

N PRESS, and will be 
STABAT MATER, by 

of 75 cents. 
iid Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


7 Tr so 
OLIVER DITSON, 

Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
i AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 

for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. Ke. 
Inquire of Messrs. Resp & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii] tf 


ublished soon, THE 
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L. H. SQUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. : 








MR. OTTO DRESEL 


ROPOSES to give FIVE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
one each mon: during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April, on an evening and at a place 
to be named hereafter. 
The Programmes will consist of Piano Solos, Piano with 
accompaniment of String Instruments, and Vocal Music. 
Subscription for the Series, $4. Tickets transferable. 
The following Programme for the First Soirée will show the 
Nature of the whole. 


PART I. 
1—TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, composed by 
O. Dresew 
2—GERMAN SONGS. 
8—SONATA for Piano Solo. By BrETHoven. 
4—TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, composed by 
MENDELSSOHN. 
PART II. 
5—HOMMAGE A HANDEL. Duo for two Pianos, by Mo- 
Performed by Mr. Jaell and Mr. Dresel. 
NGS. 


7—PIANO SOLOS. 
Subsctiption lists may be found with Mr. Chickering, or at 
the Office of the Journal of Music, 21 School St. ii7 tf 


Germania Serenade Band. 


\ MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION take great plea- 
sure in announcing that their 
COTILLON BAND 
is again prepared for the ensuing Dancing Season. They have 
also added all the popular Songs of Scliubert, Mendelssohn 
and others, to their extensive Library of Concert Music, in 
order to accommodate parties where no dancing music is 
required. G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
5 tf 364 Tremont Street 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
ESPECTFULLY announce to the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that during this their FOURTH SEASON, 
they intend giving a series of 
EIGHT CHAMBER CONCERTS, 
to take place regularly once a fortnight, on the most suitable 
evening. During the “cee season all endeavors have been 
made to render their Library complete, and no effort will be 
spared to render their Concerts worthy the su} port and pa- 
tronage of all lovers of Music. 
The Club are happy to announce that they have made ar- 
rangements with the distinguished Vocalist, 
M’DLLE CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
FROM THE GRAND OPERA IN COPENHAGEN, 
who will appear in their Concerts during the season. They 
will also be assisted by the best resident and foreign talent 
available. 
Subscribers’ Tickets for the Series, Turee Do.LLars each. 
Lists may be found at all the Music Stores and principal 
Hotels. 2tf 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 

Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON ST., four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10. tf 








N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and eae 7 . 
6 ti 


AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 
17 Franklin Place, Boston. 
oct30 tf 


Ca-Day, 
A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY CHARLES HALE. 
Published Weekly on Saturdays. 
—— number contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 
4 together with eight pages of select advertisements. 


’ 





The principal features of “ To-Day”’ are — articles on vari- 
ous subjects of interest at the present time, carefully written ; 
original and translated stories; historical and biographical 
narratives; advance extracts from books preparing for publi- 
cation ; short and faithful notices of books ; early announce- 
ments of forthcoming publications; a continued list of new 
books ; occasional pieces of good poetry ; letters of travel at 
home and abroad; brief paragraphs of foreign and domestic 
intelligence and gossip; general notes on literature, music, 
art, and the drama, &c. &c. It is designed for general read- 
ing, for no particular class in the community, but to meet the 
wishes and tastes of ail readers of sense and intelligence. Its 
contents are consequently varied and miscellaneous, but al- 
ways original and fresh. 

ERMS.—Two dollars per annum,in advance. Single num- 
bers five cents each. Subscribers in Boston, Cambridge and 
Charlestown can have their numbers left at their residences, if 
desired. Back numbers from the beginning can be furnished, 
and copies of the first volume (26 numbers) bound in cloth or 


per. 
PeThe postage on “ To-Day,’’ is at the lowest newspaper rate. 

Advertisements, books, communications, &c. may be left 
with the publishers. Subscriptions will be received by, and 
orders should be addressed to, the publishers, Reppixe & Co., 
8 State-street, Boston. 

Dexter & Brorugs, 43 Ann-street, General Agents in New 
York. Aug. 14. 














D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIAN : FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO bar 

r. . 


Ap 
H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 
Ro No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
from 2 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, or 
at the Revere House. 25 tf 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
K. SALOMONSKT has the honor to announce that, 
e having returned to the city, he will resume his profession, 
and receive pupils in Singing and the Cultivation of the Voice, 
Application may be made at the United States Hotel, or at 
Mr. Salomonski’s rooms, No. 36 Oxford Street. 4tf 














VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 


OSTON ACADEMY’S Collection of Choruses, 
Compiled by L. Mason. Being a Collection of the most 
popular Choruses by the great masters, designed for the prac- 
tice of Societies, for Concerts, or other public occasions. It _ 
contains 263 pages quarto. Price, $14 per dozen. Orchestral 
accompaniments in manuscript furnished. 

THE MORNING. A beautiful and brilliant piece for 
Concerts, by RIES. 23 pages, quarto. $4.50 per dozen, 
Orchestral parts, $4. 

THE POWER OF SONG. For the same purpose and 
no less interesting, consisting of Solos, Duets, and Choruses, 
The poetry from the German of ScHitLerR ; music by Rom — 
Bera. 40 pages, quarto. Price, $5 per dozen. Orchestra — 
parts, $5. 

THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES, A de 
lightful piece of music for Concerts The words translated 
from the German, by J. 8. Dwient. Music by RomBEra 
28 pages, quarto Price, $4.50 per dozen. Orchestra parts, 
$5 


TIE SEASONS. (Spring part,) by Haypn. Being one 
of the best of the compositions of this delightful composer, 
and a most effective and brilliant concert piece. Price, 6 
per dozen. Containing 48 pages, quarto. 

ELIJAH. An Oratorio, by MENDELSSORN. With a beautl- 
ful likeness of the author. This masterpiece of the great 
composer is here presented in a convenient and substantial 
form, and sold at such a price as to place it within reach of 
all. ‘Elijah’? has never been before published in this 
country, and was heretofore to be had only at a great cost, 
($10.) It is now offered to the public for $2. 
This Oratorio has always been considered the test work 

of its immortal author. The stormy incidents in the life of 

the great Prophet, presented in the course of the Oratorio, in 

connection with the dramatic character of the music i 

render it exceedingly interesting and attractive to an audi- 

ence, whilst the character of the music affords the most valu- 
able and interesting practice for music Societies and Associa- 
tions Orchestra parts, $15. 

YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL CLASS BOOK. 
GrorGe James Wess. New, Enlarged and Revised Edition, 
for the use of Seminaries and Music Classes. Containing 
Systematic Instructions for forming and training the Voice, — 
and suitable Vocalizing Exercises and Solfeggios, ther 
with a Collection of Songs for one, two, three and four 
voices. Never before published. 160 pages, quarto. Price, 
$12 per dozen. 

The publisher considers this the best work yet published, 
tor Adult Classes of Young Ladies. 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers 
17 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
*,* Can be ordered through any respectable music or other 
book house in the country. ii6 tf 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 
TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, — 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. N 
New Music published at home and abroad. 3. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor — 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays O& — 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instra- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral, 
Social, and Religious bearings ; on Music.in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, ke. 
6. Translations from the best German and French writers Wj 
Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Pain 
Architecture, Poetry, Esthetic Books, the Drama, &.— 
8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &€. 
o> Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fam 
nished. Address, (post paid,) J. 8 DWIGHT 
1 School Street, Bostom 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, 
* big * each additional inser. 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . + + + * F 
“ « each additional insertion, + + z 
On advertisements standing three months or jonger, @ q 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
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